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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the communities of the 
JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced will enhance the 
CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the California State 
University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


. This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. Photographic rights of the primary portrait of interviewees 
are held by Gail Matsui Photography. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
ansWer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a Wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Eiko Sakamoto was born in Los Angeles, California in 1918. She was the second of five 
children: two sisters and two brothers and herself. Her father operated a laundry in 
Hollywood, California for seven years. They moved to Pasadena in 1922 where she has 
happy memories of family life. She indicates that she was not aware of the family’s 
struggles. Eiko enjoyed school and excelled in business courses. While she was 
growing up in Pasadena she helped with the family business. After graduating from 
John Muir Technical High School in 1936 she got a job as a substitute clerk in the office 
at the high school. She lost her job because of her Japanese ancestry. She later worked 
for the government in Los Angeles and quit when World War II started. After high 
school she enrolled at Pasadena Jr. College and graduated with honors in 1940. She 
and her family were interned at the Gila River Relocation Center near Phoenix, Arizona. 
She left Gila River in October of 1944 to work for the Quakers in Columbus, Ohio. Her 
father passed away with cancer while he was interned. Eiko’s mother left Gila River to 
join the rest of her children in Ohio. Eiko later moved to Chicago and was active in the 
Japanese American Citizens League in Chicago. She attended a JACL convention in 
Salt Lake City, where she met her husband, Cosma Kazuma Sakamoto. They were 
married on March 6, 1949 in California. 


They raised three sons in Loomis, California. Their children are Ernest, Kenneth and 
Kay. Eiko kept busy raising her three boys and was active as a Boy Scout Den Mother, 
and the Loomis Elementary School Parent Teacher Association. One of her son’s 
teachers told her, “I hope you get a real job some day.” She worked as a Division 
Secretary at Sierra College from 1970 until she retired in 1982. She enjoyed her years at 
Sierra College because of the contact with the faculty and students. Her husband Cos 
passed away in 1989. 


Eiko spent many years on the Executive Board of the Placer County JACL. She is one of 
the chapter’s strongest supporters. The family is currently represented on the board by 
Eiko’s daughter-in-law, Kim Sakamoto. 


After her retirement, Eiko began writing about her family’s history. She completed the 
Yoshihashi Family History in 1995. Parts of her book are included in this oral history. 


Eiko’s advice to young people today is, to stand by this country and appreciate the 
freedom we enjoy. She also states that she is glad that she’s an American and thankful 
and joyful for all the experiences she has had, with no regrets. Thank you Eiko, for being 
the first subject in the Placer County Oral History Project. 


[Session 1, October 4, 1997] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

MUNE-CRAIG: This is an interview for the Placer County Oral History Project 
in conjunction with the California State University of Sacramento, 
Sacramento, October 4, 1997. I am Thaya Mune Craig, Interviewer. 
This interview is with Eiko Yoshihashi Sakamoto, a Nisei woman, 
79 years old, who lives in Loomis, California. We are conducting this 
interview in Eiko’s home in Loomis. Please begin by giving a brief 
family background: your parents, siblings, position in your family, so 


forth. Where and when were you born, Eiko? 


SAKAMOTO: I was born on May 17, 1918 in Los Angeles, California. 

MUNE-CRAIG: What did your father do? 

SAKAMOTO: My father had a laundry for seven years, and my mother worked there too. 
MUNE-CRAIG: Seven years while you were growing up? 

SAKAMOTO: From the time I was born until I was seven years old. 

MUNE-CRAIG: What did he do after you were born? 

SAKAMOTO: Then we moved to Pasadena, because my father had asthma. We had to 


move to a drier climate. That’s when my next brother 
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was one year old. 


What did your parents do when you moved to Pasadena? 

Well, my father was a gardener, and he had a vegetable stand, he 
did quite a few things, there were five of us children he had to 
support. And during the depression, it was pretty rough. 

So, the whole family helped with the business? | 

Well, we were too small, so we couldn’t work. So my mother took 
in home washing. I still remember, she had a big sign in the front 
yard...there was 15% discount if you brought your clothes and 
picked them up.. Men’s shirt were 8 cents, bed sheets were 15 
cents washed and ironed we didn’t have dryers. My sister and I 
used to hang the clothes out in the backyard, and we really worked. 
When my mother was ironing late at night, she put a big blanket 
around her hips on the service porch to keep warm and she would 
teach us Japanese, which we didn’t like very well. (laughter). 
Where did you fall in line with your brothers and sisters? 

What do you mean fall in line? 

How many brothers and sister’s... 


I was the second of five siblings. My older sister, and then I came 


next. I had two brothers and a younger sister. There were five of 
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sheets and he took a sod iron, a real heavy gas iron, warmed it on 


the stove and put a thick pad on it to iron the sheets. They really 


struggled. They didn’t have a Medicare or Social Security, but 
they managed to raise five of us. I don’t know how they did it. 


It was a real struggle. 


Did everyone iron their sheets in those days? 

Well, for the customers, the sheets were ironed, and that oe hard 
work. 

Did you iron your own sheets? 

No. 

What did you do for entertainment? 

We used to go to the library quite a bit. The library was four or 
five blocks away. And there was a summer reading program, 
which was very good and we would read ten books and report 
on each as you went back and they would give you a certificate, 
which was great so we always enjoyed reading. And we went to 
the movies once in a while. The admission was 10 cents. 
Would it be your brothers and sisters, or your whole family? 


Oh, just us kids. Then we had children in the neighborhood, and 


we used to have a fish pond in the front yard and we used to put 
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little toy boats in there and my brother made a little gadget with 
skate wheels on a block of wood and a box in front of the piece 


of board and he put number 44 on there and he used to ride it up 


and down the sidewalk. We had chores too, we had to water the 


and mow the lawn. We had quite a big yard. And then we had 


fruits in the backyard, we used to pick the fruit to eat. We 


managed pretty well. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Did you can the fruits? , 

SAKAMOTO: No. But we were pretty happy. Like I say, we didn’t know 
that our parents struggled. 

MUNE-CRAIG: You don’t remember any hardships...then while you were 
growing up? 

SAKAMOTO: Oh, when my father was sick with asthma, I was about in the fifth 
grade and my father was in the insurance business, and he loaned 
money out. We had to live so my mother had to go out and recoup 
some of that money. Those were really hard times. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Did she ever say how difficult it was to collect the money from 


people that owed money? 
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Oh, she did because she had never been outside of the house 
before, she just went out on a street car to Los Angeles to get 

some of the money so we could live..and those were rough days. 
Did your parents ever verbalize what they expected of the children, 


in your family? 


Well, my mother says she was able to raise us children because, 
they were so dear to her. No matter how rough it was, she was 
able to manage. And one time a friend of ours, came to visit us 
and we were having such a hard time when mother asked to get 
some cans of salmon for our cats, I remember..(laughter).. 

Did they have cat food? 

No, they didn’t have cat food. I think he bought cans of salmon to 
feed the cats and then we couldn’t afford to feed all the cats, so my 
father took some of them to the humane society in Pasadena, and 
we didn’t like that but he had to do something. 

So you said that the family worked at their own chores to do at 
home...were there certain things that your brothers did and your 
sisters had things to do or did everyone just sort of take turns...? 
We all pitched in. We had a round dining room table and its still in 


the house where my mother used to live. When we’d fight we used 


to chase each other around that dining room table. So we got along 
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pretty well. 
Did your Mom say, okay today’s Monday and your brother had to 


mow the lawn, or was that his job or would there be one day where 


you would have to mow the lawn? 


Oh, those were my brother’s duties. 

So, you all had your own duties that you had to take care of.. Did 
your father have a hard time making you do the work or were you 
all pretty diligent, in knowing what you were supposed to do? 
Oh, we worked pretty hard at it. And if we did something bad, my 
mother used to put us in the closet, which we didn’t like at all. It 
was a hugh dark closet. (laughter) 

So, that was her method of discipline? 

That’s right. 

Did your father have much to do with the discipline, or was that 
left up to your mother? 

Most of it was left up to my mother. 

So what were your responsibilities, when you were at home? 

Oh, I had to buy groceries, go up to the corner grocery store and 


help my mother and then I would help with the cooking at home. 


And how old were you then? 


SAKAMOTO: 
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Oh, goodness, almost ten years old. 
Did she teach you how to cook? Or did you learn by watching? 
Oh, I learned by watching, mostly Japanese food. And then we 


moved to another house, I remember, my mother worked in a 
fruit stand, for a number of years and she about ruined her feet. 
The market had a concrete floor and she would bring 

home two big bags of produce so we could eat. Very often we 
made a great big pot of stew for all of us, there were seven of us 
and they really struggled. 


So that’s how you learned to cook and by watching your Mom. 
So she was working for someone else at the fruit stand? Or was 
it your produce? 

We had our own market for a little while and that folded up and 
then she worked at the farmers market in Pasadena for years and 
she used to tell her customers in her broken English, “I have five 
million dollars”, referring to her five children, she was so proud of 
her children. My father used to take us to the Coast ice cream 
store, in Pasadena and we would all get in his Chevrolet touring 
car and we’d get double cones for 10 cents a piece, and that was 
areal treat. Sometimes on Sunday, we’d go to Santa Monica 
beach and we'd all pile into the car and enjoy the beach and get 
into the water and we all get sunburned. I loved to peel the skin 
off my father’s back, after he gotten sunburned. He was a good 


father, then when we were quite young, when we used to go to 


the Buddhist church in Los Angeles, and he would take the 
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children and family with us and we went to the Nichiren Buddhist 
church in Los Angeles for a number of years. On the way home, 
we always stopped at Lincoln Park and got on the merry-go-round 
and he bought us popcorn and we enjoyed it. It was fun. So it 
wasn’t all work we had a lot of fun too. 

So, was that the weekend, Saturday and Sunday? 

Sundays, went to church. And I became a Protestant way later. 
Then you grew up Buddhist? 

Yes, Buddhist churches were similar to catholic church, they have 
a lot of rituals the gong and it was rather interesting, similar to the 
Buddhist church here. 

Did they have Sunday school or church school where you learned 
about religion and the rituals? 

I did not know what Buddhism was, it was way foreign to me 
because I was so young. 

What values do you think your parents taught you? 

Well, they taught us to be honest, my father was a very honest 
man, and I think that that is a very good quality and integrity, you 


take on a job, you stay with it. And I think those have carried on all 


through life because my children are the same way. When my 
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father had asthma, he really enjoyed smoking and he had a tin horn 


that my brothers had, and he’d put tobacco in there and he’d try to 
smoke that, which he wasn’t supposed to, but, he’d really liked to 
smoke and he really suffered from the asthma. 

Was that cigarettes, or a pipe ? 

He was trying to imitate a pipe. 

With that tin can? 

Les. 

In Pasadena, did you live close by other Japanese families? Was 
there a Japantown, like in some larger cities? 

There was a Japanese secoeiti Pasadena nihojinkai, and there 
were many Japanese families that congregated there. And we also 
went to Japanese language school every Saturday, which we didn’t 
like very well. But I’m glad I had the training in Japanese when I 
did. 

You mentioned that your mother also taught you 

Japanese language, at home, I guess you were pretty lucky in that 
you had the school, the formal school as well as your mother...did 
they speak Japanese at home? 


My mother and father did, yes. 


But they obviously had a business, so they spoke English as well? 


SAKAMOTO: Well, she spoke in broken English, when her customers would 
bring their laundry and she managed pretty well. 

MUNE-CRAIG: How about your father? 

SAKAMOTO: He spoke some English, and he didn’t like Americans. I think the 


reason is that Japanese could not own land, and I think it was the 


discrimination really got to him. And that was rather interesting. 


You said that your father had an insurance business, so were his 
customers Japanese...? 

SAKAMOTO: I don’t remember whether they were Japanese or American... 
know that he loaned a lot of money out, and that’s when my 
mother had to get some of the money back. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Do you think that was Japanese people that he loaned money to? 

SAKAMOTO: I don’t know. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Did your mother improve her English speaking skills later on in 
life? 

SAKAMOTO: No she never had a chance to, raising five children. And she said I 
can’t depend on my husband because he’s ill, so she went to Zen 
Buddhism. And she used to sit before a shrine and pray. Those 
were rough times, because she knew she had to raise us five 


children and she loved us, so she did everything she could. 
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So what did you think about her religion, when you were growing 


up? Or did you have any thoughts about it? 

Oh, I didn’t think much about religion, we went to the Buddhist 
church, because my father took us. We didn’t know enough about 
Buddhism, but we went to church with my father. 

When you went to church, was the service in Japanese? 

The service was in Japanese 

So, could you understand what was said? 

No, not very much... 

Could you understand more when you learned about the language? 
Did that help some? 

Yes: 

Did you have activities at the Buddhist church that were geared for 
children? 

No, I don’t think we did... 

Did you or your brothers or sisters participate in scouting or maybe 
had activities at the Y? 

I don’t think we did, the only thing I can remember, that we used 
to go to the library quite a bit. And play with children in the 


neighborhood. 


So you mentioned that the Japanese community in Pasadena had 
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gatherings ... 
They had gakku gei kai which was a gathering at the end of the 
year. The children in the school gave a program and my next 
brother, who must have been about five years old, was wearing a 
cute little sailor suit and gave a speech. I’ll never forget, he was so 
cute. 
Was that done in English or Japanese? 
It was done in Japanese. He was about five years old. He was so 
cute. Then they gave plays, Momotaro, it was, Momo is a peach 
and it was a Japanese fairy tale about this little boy who was born 
from a peach. Maybe you remember. Oh, we had fun. 
Did they teach you songs to sing in Japanese? 
No, but I remember we used to have to sweep the floor after it was 
over. And the bus driver would pick us up in the morning and 
we’d take our lunches and he’d take us home in the afternoon. 
Did they teach you to play any Japanese musical instruments? 
No. 
So I guess music wasn’t emphasized at the school? 


No, and later I took Japanese at night school I remember, years 


later. 
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How about cultural activities, while you were at this school? Did 


you do calligraphy? 

I think all the Issei were too busy earning a living. Most of them 
were gardeners in Pasadena. 

So the people who were teaching the children Japanese and about 
culture were just volunteers, people in the community? 

Nes 

Now this wasn’t a part of the church? 

No, this was the Japanese association. I remember, they used to 
loan money to members of the association. And I remember, my 
mother had to borrow anes so that we could live. And ata 
certain time of the month she would have to return the money. 
And I remember it had a name but I don’t remember what it was. 
Where did the money come from, did they have fundraisers? 

The members put in so much, each member would put in so much 
money and then the members could draw from it and then they 
would return it. But it was a big help to the people who needed to 
borrow money, and that was a good thing. 

Did you ever have bazaars or fundraising efforts? 


I don’t remember. 


What kind of sports did you play as you were growing up? 
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My sister and I used to play tennis. But I would always hit the ball 
over the net so I wasn’t a very good tennis player. I wasn’t a very 
good athlete. 
When you were in elementary school and high school, what kind 
of PE sports did you have to, or did you have PE? 
I had pneumonia in the tenth grade, I remember. So when I went 
to high school, I had to rest quite a bit. Then I got over it all right. 
I was afraid I might not be able to graduate with the tenth grade 
class, but I did. And then in high school. I took mostly 
commercial subjects, shorthand, typing, office machines, I liked 
that. In shorthand, we started with a class of thirty three and we 
ended up with eleven students. I used shorthand throughout my 
life. All my secretarial jobs, even at Sierra College, when I worked 
for Dr. Underhill, I used a lot of shorthand. And, recently when I 
went to Alaska. I had a little notebook, so I wrote the notes in 
shorthand, which was a big help to me. J always liked shorthand. 
Then I used to do thesis typing for different teachers who were 
getting their masters degrees, I went to USC and got their thesis 


handbook and I followed that and I did a lot of thesis typing. And 


I typed for one of the home economic teachers in high school who 
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was writing a home economics textbook. 


So, that was while you were in high school, you did this? The 
typing of the thesis? 

It must have been after high school. And after I graduated 

from high school, I got a job as a part time attendance clerk in a 
high school office. This was about 1938, and the principal called 
me in and said, “Eiko, we have to let you go because some parents 
are complaining about your Japanese heritage”. He felt very bad 
about that. 

That was even before the war? 

Yes, that was about 1938. 

So there was prejudice? 

Yes, in fact the nisei had a hard time getting any kind of an office 
job. And then I got a job with U.S. Engineers, civil service job. I 
was real happy with that in Los Angeles. It paid a $120 a month. 
And then the war came on, and I had to quit. 

Did you live at home? 

I lived at home. 

Before the war? 


Yes, and then with the money I earned doing typing, my sister was 


going to Japan. She was very good at art work, so she went to Art 
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Center School in Los Angeles, just before she went to Japan. She 
was very good at sewing, cooking, art work, she was really sharp. 
She appreciated that. 
So, you helped her finance that school? 
Yes, it was a very expensive private school. It is still there, Art 
Center School in Los Angeles. 
What kind of classes did she take there? 
Oh, figure painting, and all kind of art work. She enjoyed it. 


Did she specialize in water colors or oils? 


I don’t remember. And then she applied for journalism scholarship 


in high school but she didn’t get it. She was very good at 
journalism. She was sharp. 

When did she leave for Japan? 

1937. She met her fiancé in this country. He had been going to 


Pasadena Nazarene College and he asked my father if he could 
marry her. She went back in 1937, and my mother’s hair turned 
white overnight because it was such a big adjustment for both my 
sister and mother. 


Or for your Mother? 
Or for my mother... 


Wasn’t it a big loss that your mother felt, to have her leave? 
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18 
Oh, yes. She knew it would be a big adjustment. 


Were you all really sad when she left? 

Oh, we were. Because she was the boss in our family. If she 
wanted something, we just jumped and got it for her. 

Was she number one, the oldest? 

Yes, I was two years younger. 

So you were number two, next in line? 

And then I sort of had to take the bulls by the horns, and go from 
there. 

Did she write to you once she went to Japan? How did you 
communicate? 

Well, World War II came on and we didn’t hear from her for 
quite a while We relocated to Columbus, Ohio. We had a letter 


from Lt. Moreland, who was in the Army in Japan. And he wrote 


us that my sister was all right. We cried that time because we 
knew that she was all right. And those were rough days. And then 
later, my sister and her husband had a pearl jewelry business in 
Japan and they came back in 1957. She died in April, 1966. He 
died in January in 1966 of throat cancer. They had one daughter, 
but we don’t know where she is now. Probably in Los Angeles. It 
was really sad. 


Do you remember while you were in school, high school about 


your playmates, classmates, your teachers: do you remember 
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anybody fondly? 
I remember two kindergarten teachers, Miss Newby and Miss 
Wood, who seemed awfully tall to me. And then when I was in the 
fourth grade, and Colonel Lindbergh had flown the Spirit of St. 
Louis across the Atlantic, and I remember we wrote an essay that 
time and I had Mrs. Wolsey as an instructor at that time. And I 
remember the names of teachers in fifth and sixth grade, Miss 
Dear, Miss McCunn and in junior high school we had 
Miss Fish, for sewing, Charlene Shoemaker for cooking and 
Mr. Bay for history. I remember quite a few of those instructors. 
Sounds like you enjoyed school? 


I did. Then in high school, like I say, I took business courses. 


Shorthand, typing, office machines I really enjoyed those and 
that’s why | followed them all the way through. And I went to 
Pasadena Junior College and graduated in 1940. I was elected to 
Alpha Gamma Sigma, it was an honorary society. I made good 
grades. Because I lost a job, at the high school office, Miss 
Munday, one 

of the instructors at the junior college encouraged me to go to 
junior college, so that’s when I went to junior college and finished. 


And that was after you lost your job? 


Yes, 
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MUNE-CRAIG: And she advised you to go back to school? 


SAKAMOTO: Yes, it was very hard for a nisei to get an office job. Because most 
of the jobs were taken by Caucasians. 

MUNE-CRAIG: As a child, did you have any recollection that you felt yourself 
Japanese, Japanese American, American? 

SAKAMOTO: No, I didn’t have any feeling because I was Japanese. I don’t think 
we felt it in the grammar school. But in high school, we felt it 
because our social contacts were mostly Japanese. We didn’t 
inter-mingle with Caucasian people too much. But, when you get 
to be teenagers then your values change. 

MUNE-CRAIG: You thought more foe your ethnic background? 

SAKAMOTO: In high school, yes. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Did your parents have any contact with the schools? 


SAKAMOTO: No. I don’t think they did. 
MUNE-CRAIG: Did they have certain expectations of you? And your schooling? 
SAKAMOTO: They always drummed it into us—told us to work hard at school. 


It was very important among Japanese families that we work hard 
in school. And we did. 
[Begin Tape 1, Side 2] 


MUNE-CRAIG: When you socialized, did you socialize with groups of people or 


did you ever go on a date, when you were out of in high school or 
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did you date in high school? 
No, we didn’t date in high school. J remember, we used to go 
hiking to the Sierra Madre mountains with my sister and some of 
our friends on a Saturday. We used to take the street car to the end 
of the line to the Sierra Madre mountains and then would go hiking 
in the mountains, that was fun. But, they were Caucasian friends, 
in fact Katherine Bennett was a friend from the time we went to 
school together. She used to live in Burbank, and then her husband 
passed away last year so that she moved to Texas, and I’ve kept in 
touch with her all these years. When my sister was ill, she was a 
big help, taking my sister to the hospital. She was a dear friend, 
she’s about 81 years old now. 
So your sister was the only one who got married before the war? 
That’s right. 
But then she had left for Japan? So you really didn’t have any 
contact with her physically? 
No. 
Did your parents have anything to do with what kind of qualities 


they suggested that you look for a husband? Did you ever talk 


about that? 
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I don’t remember. I know that when we went to Gila River 


relocation center, my younger sister was still in high school, and I 
think that really had an effect on her. Later she later passed away 
in Ohio. 

So, that was the sister below you? 

My youngest sister. She was seven years younger than I. 

Who did you talk about your problems to, your parents? Or talk 

to your brothers or sisters? 

I think I talked to my brothers and sisters about the problems I had. 
But, I wasn’t interested in marriage at all at the time. 

What kinds of things cane you happy? 


Oh, going out to movies, or going to the library. We did a lot of 


reading. And I still enjoy reading. 


How would you describe or sum up your life before the war? Your 
child-hood, anaes years, your home? 

Oh, we were happy, there was five of us children and we got along 
pretty well. And when my father was selling insurance, he would 
drive my younger brother and sister around the corner drug store 


and then they would walk home. My father would drive on. One 


time my brother and sister came and my little sister’s diaper fell off 
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and my brother was pretty upset and my sister was in tears, 


because she was just a baby then. We were pretty close as 
children. 

Do you remember encountering any racial prejudice when you 
were growing up? 

The only time was when I got the job in the high school office and 
they had to let me go because of my Japanese parentage, that really 
hurt me. And the principal felt very bad, but there was nothing he 
could do. Because, the parents were complaining, but I think there 
were others cases of prejudice. 

Do you have any special experiences that you remember from your 
college days? 


Junior college? 


Was it all pretty much study for you? 

I, like I said, took business courses, and I worked at the school, 
and got paid for doing office work. And Miss Emma B. Mundy 
was a wonderful lady. And that helped financially. 

Is that when you doing the typing? Outside of school? 

I think it was, I did a lot of typing for outsiders. And earned 


money that way. When we were in high school, my sister used to 


work at the Farmers Market where my mother worked. We used 
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to go there after school and on Saturdays to earn extra money. And 


- | remember, carrots were 3 bunches for ten cents everything was 


cheaper and of course our salaries were cheaper too. But we 
enjoyed it and we kept busy. 

Did you enjoy going shopping? For clothing? Or were you handy 
at sewing your own clothes? 

Yes, we made some of our own dresses, I remember. And even 
panties, my mother had a Singer sewing machine and we used to 
sew quite a bit on that. Of course, yardage was a lot cheaper then. 
And that helped us quite a bit. 

Did you learn how to sew when you were in high school, or did 


your mother teach you? 


I learned basic sewing in junior high school, there was a Miss 
Florence Fish, who taught sewing. And then Charlotte Shoemaker 
taught cooking, so we learned the basics in junior high school.. 
Did you enjoy sewing and cooking? 

Well, I did. 

In those days, was it easy to shop for fabrics, did most stores carry 


fabrics for people to make their clothes? 


Oh, I think we did. 
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MUNE-CRAIG: Did all of your sisters sew, or did some of you have more talent 


than others? 

SAKAMOTO: Oh, I don’t think my younger sister did any sewing, but my older 
sister was very good at sewing. She made a smocked dress for my 
younger sister, which was beautiful. It had smocking clear across 
the front, she was very artistic and so my sister and I did a lot of 
sewing and cooking. So we helped the rest of the family. 

MUNE-CRAIG: So, when you sewed, did you buy a pattern or was one sister 
handy at designing and putting things together? 

SAKAMOTO: We wore a lot of hand me downs, as my sister outgrew a dress, 
then I fell heir to it and oe handed clothes down, the same thing 
for my brothers, to help with the finances. I wonder how my 
parents did it? They didn’t have Social Security and and they 
didn’t have Medicare, you know, but they raised us somehow or 
other. It waa amazing. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Were you pretty healthy growing up? 

SAKAMOTO: Oh, yes. The only time was when I had pneumonia in tenth grade. 
Aside from that I was very healthy. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Do you remember where you were or how you felt when Pearl 


Harbor was attacked? 


SAKAMOTO: Oh, we were shocked. We were in Pasadena and everybody was 
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shocked. And, and I think that was when I working for U.S. 
Engineers, I used to go to work with another man and his car full 
of people and I saw a sign in one of the papers in Los Angeles and 
it said that all coast Japanese to be evacuated, and I couldn’t 
believe it. 
And that was the first time you knew anything about, that this was 
going to happen to you? 
And that was a real shock. We never thought that this would 
happen, but it did. And so they stopped everyone from going to 
Japanese language school and we had a curfew. We had to be in 
our homes by eight o’clock in the evening. And we put black 


curtains on the windows to observe the curfew, I remember those 


were frightening times. 


From that day in December, how long before you left for the 
relocation camps? 

I think we left for Tulare Assembly Center about May 1942. That 
was in December 1941, and then President Roosevelt passed the 
Executive Order 9066. We were at the Tulare Assembly 


Center. We went on trains with gas jets, real old trains and I still 


remember we got there about 9:00 at night and there were these 
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American soldiers with guns and bayonets. We hadn’t done 
anything wrong, but it was scary, because it was night time. And 
we were in the Tulare Assembly Center, it must have been about 
six months, 1942, then they transferred us to Gila River, Arizona in 
And that was such a hot place. And my father used to 


work on the farm and I think between the hot 

weather and the greasy food he got cancer of the pancreas. He 
died in the camp hospital in April 1944, which was very sad. I 
was in Columbus, Ohio at the time and I had to go back and I 

got to Phoenix and had to wait for the bus all day and didn’t 
know whether my father was still living or what. He lived for two 


weeks after I got back. Then they had a Buddhist funeral in camp. 


We didn’t know where we’d be so my mother took his ashes to 
Columbus, Ohio. When she came back to California she had him 
buried in Evergreen Cemetery in Los Angeles. That’s where he’s 
buried now. 


What was your daily camp like? 

Well, there was no privacy. And we had to go to the mess hall 
three times a day. And we had so much greasy food, and then we 
took showers, the latrines didn’t have any privacy either. The 
toilets were right next to each other. It was pretty bad. And if we 


took a shower at night, it would be in a great big room with many 


other women, where there was no privacy, and we washed clothes 
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in a great big laundry room with other people and hung the clothes 
outside of our barracks. And then the dust storms were terrible. 
Sometimes the dust storms would come while we were watching a 
movie outdoors we’d come back and all the barracks were alike 
and the dust would come right through the water coolers and it 
wouldn’t be much cooler. But they had entertainment for the 
evacuees in the camp, they tried to do their best. But when my 
brothers were both drafted from the camp and I really cried that 
time. Luckily, they came back safely, but many of them didn’t. 


People had too much time on their hands so, if one soldier died 


overseas then the word would spread like wildfire and the morale 
was pretty low. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Did most of the men or the young men sign up for the military, 
while you were in camp? 

SAKAMOTO: I don’t remember. 

MUNE-CRAIG: So you don’t remember if there were more women, or young 
women than men? 

SAKAMOTO: I think many of the men were drafted. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Drafted? 


SAKAMOTO: I think so. And then the government put out a questionnaire. 
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It was very controversial, either you were loyal to the United States 


or you were loyal to Japan. My brothers were torn because they 
were American citizens. And my father wanted them to say that 
they were not loyal to the United States. But my brothers couldn’t 
do that. It was very hard on the whole family. 

What did you do in camp? 

I worked for the Community Service office. For Luther Hoffman, 
in the Community Service office. We were paid $12, $16 and $19 
amonth. And IJ enjoyed that work. 


What did your parents do? 


They had different hobbies, knitting classes and my mother learned 
how to macramé, quite a bit. It was the first time they had any 
time on their hands. Which was good. And then they had outdoor 
movies. And there was a canteen close by and the barrack and 


our favorite catalogues were Montgomery Ward and Sears, so we 


could order things. We didn’t have much money, so it wasn’t easy. 
Then they also provided, basic clothing, which helped. 
Did they have sewing machines provided, or do you remember if 


people were able to bring things like sewing machines with them? 


I don’t remember. We just took the bare necessities. Mostly just 
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our clothing. And then quite a few of the people got lumber 


somehow and made chairs and tables, so they could live. 

How about dresser draws? 

No. 

So that type of furniture wasn’t provided for you? And it was 
something that obviously you didn’t bring with you into the 
camps? 

No. Those were rough days, they just provided the bare essentials. 
Like going to the bathroom and washing clothes and taking 
showers and providing food for us. There was no privacy. 


How did you think that the relationships in your family, were 


affected by the camp life? 


Well, I know my younger sister was in high school and it really 
affected her. Because she was about sixteen and I must have been 
about twenty-three I was seven years older. And those were 
formative years for her. Then later when we went to, when I first 
went to Columbus, Ohio I had an offer from the Quakers for a job 
with the American Friends Service Committee, in Columbus, 
Ohio. So I went out first, then I called my sister out and then my 


brothers were drafted, and my father had died so my mother was 


left in camp alone and she would go up to the hills, early in the 
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morning and pray for world peace. That was all she could do. It 
was pretty hard on her, and then later 
she came out to Columbus, Ohio about in 1945 and joined us. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Were people still kept in the camps, until a certain date and that 
how your mother was able to leave? 

SAKAMOTO: She was able to leave because we were in Columbus, already. And 
she joined us and then eventually my brothers came back to 
Columbus. So we lived in a house in Columbus and my older 
brother, Ichiro went to Ohio State University and took 
Horticulture. And he graduated in 1949, I think. Under the GI 
Bill. And my other brother Tokuji was a mechanic in Columbus. 
And we all lived together. And then I left for Chicago about 1948. 
I quit my job with the Quakers and I worked in Chicago and 
various jobs and was active in the JACL chapter in Chicago. And 
there was a JACL convention in Salt Lake City in Fall of 1948. 
And I flew out to that convention and I met my future husband, 
Cos Sakamoto at the convention. And I remember we went 
bicycling and from then on I followed him out to California. We 


were married on March 6, 1949 in San Francisco. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Was his family from San Francisco? 
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No, his family lived in Loomis. So he used to pick me up and 


bring me out to Loomis. He was the oldest of eight children. And 
he had a lot of responsibilities because he was the oldest. Should I 
go on? 

¥es. 

And Loomis, we lived with his parents in Loomis until our oldest 
boy was eight months old. Then we bought the house in Loomis 
in the spring of 1950. We have lived in Loomis ever since. 

Did your teach your children about their Japanese heritage, or did 
you send them to Japanese language school? 


We didn’t send the children to Japanese language school and Cos 


and I spoke English the whole time so they don’t know any 
Japanese. But the whole time from kindergarten through high 
school I used to drive them to school and pick them up in the car 
because Cos didn’t want them to go by the stores in Loomis. 


Why was that? 

Oh, they’d see things in the stores and might want to buy 
something, so I always drove them to school and drove them home. 
Was the Loomis school at the present site? 

Yes. And they went to Del Oro High School. They all went to 
Sierra College, then they drove their own cars. 


You and Cos were both active in JACL? 
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SAKAMOTO: Cos was a charter member. He was President twice. He was very 

active in the community. He worked for the Sierra Council on 

Alcoholism, he was a member of the Lions Club, he was a Boy 
Scout leader from the time he was quite young and American 

Legion and he was very active. He was elected Judge in 1970. 
He was judge of the Loomis Justice Court 1970 to 1976, when 
he retired. And then he became a juvenile hearing officer from 
1980 to about 1985, working part-time. He enjoyed that. And 


I also worked part-time, there was a variety store in Loomis. I 


used to work there part-time. I worked for Dr. Nauman, at the 
Congregational Church in Loomis. And I did a lot of part-time 


work. 


MUNE-CRAIG: While your children were growing up? 

SAKAMOTO: That’s right. But I was always home when the children were 
home. And then I got a job later from 1970 to 82 I was a 
secretary at Sierra College. I retired from Sierra in 1982. AndI 
still keep in touch with Dr. R.A. Underhill, who lives in 
Vancouver, Washington. And we’ve kept in touch all these years 


and he’s invited me to visit he and his wife later this year. 


MUNE-CRAIG: I know you were active in JACL, did you attend the Buddhist 
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Church, when your kids were little? 
No, we didn’t attend the Buddhist Church. 
Was your husband Buddhist? 
Well, his parents were Buddhist. But, basically he was Protestant. 
But you didn’t attend the Methodist Church? 
No, we used to go to funerals at the Buddhist Church I remember. 
Have you discussed the war experiences with your children? 
Some, not very much. But I’m not bitter. I think it was a growing 
experience for us. 


Did they ever ask questions about that time of history? 


No. 

Not even during high school? When maybe they were studying 
history. 

No. My son Kay got an award in Social Science award when he 
graduated from Del Oro High School.. He was really good in 
Social Science. He took all the Social Science courses from Mr. 
Larry Wight at Sierra College. He was a very good student. Cos 
said he should have been a lawyer. Ernie and Ken were not very 


happy at Del Oro. They got along much better at Sierra. Ken went 


into Auto Shop and Ernie went into Forestry. Ken and Ernie went 
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to American River College and got their degrees in Fire Science. 


They are firemen. Ernie had to take a medical retirement earlier 
this year because of physical problems. But Kenny is still a 
fireman in Cool. Every morning he stops our house, on his way to 
Cool and has a muffin or waffle at our house. Kay is a draftsman 
at Elliott Homes in Folsom, California. He’s been here for over 
ten years. 

What are the most important things that have happened to you in 
recent years? 


SAKAMOTO: Well, it was a big adjustment after my husband died eight years 


ago. I didn’t want to depend on my children, because they have 


their own lives. I’m very happy with the church I go to, the 
Spiritual Community Center in Rocklin. I have many friends 
there. And it’s worked out very well. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Is the church... 

SAKAMOTO: It ‘s a New Thought church in Rocklin, and Elaine Bienvenue is 
the spiritual leader and she’s very good. And every time I go on 
Sunday I feel better about myself. You have to love yourself first, 
before you can love anybody else. And that’s my philosophy. 

MUNE-CRAIG: Are there people of all ages, who attend your church? 


SAKAMOTO: There is no Sunday school, but there are people of all ages, there 
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must be about a hundred people there every Sunday. It is very 
good. This is the third year that they have been in operation. And 
they have done very well. I’m very happy there. 

Do you think your children feel a part of a Japanese community or 
do you think that in Loomis everyone is pretty much integrated? 

I think they pretty much feel that it is integrated, they have a lot of 
Caucasian friends. I don’t think they feel they are Japanese, but 
once in a while there is a case of discrimination. 

That your children have felt? Did they tell you about it? 

Oh, once in a while. I think we’re pretty well integrated, since they 


are sansei now. 


Do you still have family in Japan? 

I have two cousins in Japan, I saw them both times, 1998 and 
1991. I have a cousin, she’s a nisei, born in the United States. She 
went to Japan in about 1937 and married. Her husband was 
Japanese. She’s a widow now, children who are grown, and has 
two grand-children. And the other cousin, is about 88 and she’s 
also a widow and her husband was in the military, years ago in 


Japan. He died several years ago and he willed body to medical 


science. So I keep in touch with those two. I call them on the 
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telephone once in a while. If you call at about two in the 


afternoon, there is seventeen hours difference so it is the next 
morning over there. You dial and for three or four minutes it’s only 
$7 or $8 dollars, which is not bad at all. So, that the way I keep in 
touch. I haven’t called them in quite a while. 

Do you talk to them in English or Japanese? 

With my cousin who was born in this country, I talk in English, 
and the other cousin I talk in Japanese. 

Did they ever visit you here? 

My cousin did, in February of 1990, she came to Loomis and 
stayed two or three ove and we had a wonderful time. She has a 


good friend in San Francisco who brought her over here. I think 
it’s important to keep in touch with relatives as much as we can. 
And in the family history I have written about quite a few of the 


relatives, most of them are gone by now. 


[Begin Tape 2, Side 1] 
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How did you feel about the project of redress and reparation? 
I think it was very generous gesture of the United States 
government, to decide to give us reparation. Although, people 
don’t realize what we went through during the war years. 


Do you remember if they were any Japanese Americans from 


Placer County, had anything to do with the testimony in the Bay 
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Area, during that time? 
No. I remember back in World War II, some of the young men 
would come back to Loomis to see where they lived and to visit 
their families, they would go into Loomis and find these “No Jap 
trade allowed” signs in the store windows, which was pretty bad. 
That was after the war? 
No, during the war. When Cos’ parents were coming back from 
the camp to Loomis, their house had burned to the ground. And 
my husband said the FBI knew who did that. And, they lived in 
Mr. and Mrs. Otani’s house, which was a small house in Loomis 
until Cos was able to build another house for them. He used to go 


to Auburn to get materials to build the house. And there also there 


were signs on the store windows, “No Jap trade allowed”, which 
was pretty hard. 
Your husband actually helped build the house? 


That’s right, he built a small house. He had to do something. 
How do you spend your time now? 

Oh, I do a lot of reading. I can’t do much gardening, because my 
back gives out. But I used to do a lot of gardening, and I like to 


watch good videos, there’s not too much good on TV. So I watch 


musicals mostly. I really enjoy reading. I belong to the Loomis 
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Friends of the Library. We meet once a month, they are having a 
book sale toward the end of October, and they have this big 
Christmas fair December 5" and 6" 1997 at the Memorial Hall. 
I help with that, it’s a money making thing for the Friends of the 
Library. Where the library doesn’t have enough money to buy 
books, we provide money for them, and I think that is a very good 
project. I also took organ lessons after I retired and enjoy playing 
the organ. 
If you could imagine that there was no World War II, what would 


your life be like? 


My goodness, I don’t know what to say. 

Do you ever think that certain things might have been different, 
had there been no evacuation? 

I’m sure it would have been different. But then, because of the 
evacuation, it made me a much stronger person to be able to take 
the ups and downs of life. If things go to smoothly, you’re not 
developing yourself at all. So, even when my husband passed 
away, I was able to adjust and it wasn’t easy but it was a big 


change, so I’m pretty happy the way I am with my children and my 


daughter-in-law. 
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What role do you think Japanese Americans should play in 


society? 

Well, they are Americans, so I think we should play an important 
role in American society. We are just as American as the next 
person. And make this a strong nation. 

What do you think are the greatest contributions by Nisei men or 
women? 

Greatest contributions...well, there have been many. One was 
Mike Masaoka, who has instrumental in starting the Japanese 
American Citizens League. He passed away several years ago, 
but he really had a visibi. He was the oldest of five brothers and 


they all served in World War II and I think he was instrumental in 


getting the Nisei on the right track. He came to visit us one time, 
and I thought the world of him. 


If you were giving advice to young people today, what would you 
tell them? 

To stand by this country. It’s a great country, they didn’t have to 
give us redress money, but they did. And we have so much 


freedom in this country we should appreciate out freedom. 


We are near the end of this interview, is there anything else you 


4] 
would like to say? 
SAKAMOTO: Well, I’m glad I’m an American, and so thankful and joyful of all 
the experiences have had, I have no regrets. I think it’s... I know 
I would never be able to have lived in Japan, it would be pretty 
confining but, I’ve been pretty happy here. 


MUNE-CRAIG: Thank you Eiko, for sharing your story with us. 


[END, TAPE 2, SIDE 1] 
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Setsu Yoshihashi (96 years old) 
March 19, 1992 (Heisei 4) 
Spent the last 76 years in America 
Christian Testimoney 
translated by [kumi Kurashima, Japan 


I would like to write about my life which has been a really wonderful one, because of 
God’s grace. I was born in Japan on October 25, 1895 (Meji 28) as a second daughter in 
the Kawata family in Yuzawa city in Akita prefecture. I got sick when I was six years old 
and was in bed for a year. Then I was adopted by my mother’s aunt who did not have 
any children. I stayed there until I was 13 years old. Then I moved to my uncle’s place 
and stayed there for 7 years. After that, I came to America to be the wife of Goro 
Yoshihashi in 1915. I was only 19 years old when I came here. It was really hard for 
Japanese people to get a job in America at that time. My husband did not want to work 
under someone, so he started a cleaning business and there were about 20 people working 
under my husband. I was taking care of these people by cooking and doing laundry. | 
was crying all the time because I had not expected to do these things in America. My 
husband said to me, “you can cry as much as you want because you can understand 
other’s pain through these experiences.” He was also telling me, “if you want to go back 
to Japan, you can go” but we already had a baby at that time and the baby needed a 
mother. So I really felt that [ had to protect my baby which meant that I needed to be a 
stronger mother for my baby. Since then, I decided to live a life only for my children. 


In 1929, the economy in America had gone down. My husband had an insurance 
business at that time and many of his buyers had borrowed money from my husband. 
However, those people could not return the money and he lost a lot of his money. His 
brother in Tokyo had committed suicide at that time, so my husband got asthma because 
of these happenings and he could not do anything. I had five children at that time and I 
did not know what to do without my husband’s help. I thought to myself that I cannot 
rely upon him any more. I thought I should become like a dead person, so that I will not 
have to feel the sadness or the harshness of life. Therefore, during the daytime, I did 
domestic work for American families and raise five children. It was around that time, 
that I started to take an interest in Zen Buddhism. 


In 1942, we Japanese people had to go into the concentration camps because of the war 
that had struck between Japan and America. My husband’s illness got worse and he 
passed away in 1944. Two of my sons went to Europe, my oldest daughter went to 
Tokyo, the other two daughters went to Ohio and I was left alone in the concentration 
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camp. I woke up at 5:00 A.M. every morning, climbed up on a hill near the camp and 
prayed to the rising sun for peace among nations. | 


After World War II in 1945, I moved to Ohio where my daughters were living. I found a 
place to live. I lived with a college student who did not have both arms. I took care of 
him until he graduated from college. He had a girl friend who had just graduated from a 
Bible college and wanted to be a missionary to Brazil, and she decided to marry him. 
They later had six children. One day, she gave me a Japanese Bible. She told me, “The 
war might have made it hard to trust people but please read this and know about the true 
God.” At that time, some Communist groups were really against Japanese people so I 
was very surprised to see her kindness to me. When I first read Matthew 4:17, “From 
that time on Jesus began to preach, “Repent for the kingdom of heaven is near,” and 
11:28, “Come to me, all you who are wary and burdened, and I will give you rest,” I felt 
that this was really a great book. I had been reading other religious books for twenty five 
years, but the Bible was different from any those books. I believed that what was written 
in the Bible were the real words of God. Right after I became a Christian, I read the 
Bible until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning and underlined many verses. When I was 
reading Revelations 3:15, “I know your deeds, that you are neither cold nor hot. I wish 
you were either one or other,” I really felt that God was telling me that I should be 
baptized. So, I was baptized in the Indianola Church of Christ, Columbus, Ohio on 
August 13, 1950. I was the only Japanese in that church among 400 other Americans. 
When the audience started to sing Hymn 320, I started to cry because the song reminded 
of Mrs. Yoneko Ono, who was Christian lady whom I had met on the ship on my way to 
America. She taught me that song when we were together but since I came to the U.S.A., 
I went through such a hard time that I totally forgot about it. However, I was really 
surprised to hear this song again after 35 years. Even though I cannot see God, I had 
believed in His existence in my life. Right after I was baptized some people were telling 
me, “I have been in Hokkaido” and shook my hands. I was very surprised to see that 
almost all women in the church were crying. Then the pastor came to me and told me 
that Christ is living in my heart. When I came home from church, I had peace and really 
felt strongly that God was on my side so no one could do anything against me. Church 
members came every evening to take me to a Bible study class but I was having a hard 
time being there because I could not understand English. 


Margaret (the one who gave me the Bible) told me that I should move to California 
because the anti-Japanese people could kill me if I was to stay here any longer. 


In September 1950, Truman, the President of the United States, met Gen. MacArthur. He 
told MacArthur to have the American troops leave Japan. I have never forgotten the time 
when I heard this news. I wept with job and thanked God for this news. 
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In the Middle of October of that same year, Mrs. Shockley who took me to church, 
passed away. I was really sad to hear about her death, but she is in heaven with God so I 
was able to thank Him for allowing me to meet her. 


Since I was baptized, many Americans were also converted and baptized at the church. It 
has been 41 years since I became a Christian. My life as a Christian has been totally 
different from that before. I have been attending a Japanese service every Sunday and 
reading the Bible and praying to God. These things have become an important part of my 
life now. Even though I turned 96 years old this year, I still have joy in my heart and 
praise God every moment. I have a burden for Japanese people so I have been 
ministering by writing to them. Even though many people believe different things, I have 
been praying that they read the Bible and someday believe in Him. Recently, Japanese 
society has been changing enormously and people are having a hard time living there. It 
is my hope that they will hear God, have peace in their hearts and live their lives with 
thanksgiving to God. 


I do not know how long I will be living but I will serve God as long as I live. God’s love 
is drawing me closer to Him and I just weep with joy for my salvation. I am just an old 
woman but I am not alone because I live with God. So I praise Him day and night by 
saying Hallelujah, Amen. 
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COSMA KAZUMA SAKAMOTO 
1906-1989 


Cosma Kazuma Sakamoto was born on Sherman Island, California on October 10, 1906. 
His parents, Mitsuhiko and Toriye Sakamoto, originally from Kumamoto, Japan migrated 
to California from Hawaii where they worked on a sugar plantation for six years. They 
passed away in 1952 and 1962. His parents were farming potatoes and onions and were 
flooded out twice so they moved to Placer County. They had no knowledge of how to 
raise fruit. 


Cosma was the eldest of eight children, three of whom are still living. The family lived 
and worked on various fruit ranches in Placer County. In 1952 they purchased 20 acres 
in Loomis in Cosma’s name since his parents could not own land due to the Alien Land 
Law of 1913. 


In 1925 Cosma graduated from Placer High School. He often spoke very highly of Dr. 
John Engle, who was the principal at that time. He said he had to work on the ranch quite 
often so he missed quite a bit of high school. Some of his teachers came from a rural 
background so they understood his feelings. He started making fruit boxes when he was 
seven years old. 


Cosma said at the beginning of each school year, he went to the J.C. Penney store in 
Roseville to purchase underwear and clothing for his brothers and sisters. Since the 
family was growing, they raised chickens and eggs which were traded for flour, sugar and 
other staples at the grocery store in town. 


Cosma wanted to be a doctor, but this was impossible with so many children in the 
family. After high school, he went to night school for 14 years, taking business courses. 
He learned shorthand in one week which came in handy when he became a judge, 1970- 
76. 


All four brothers served in the military. A brother, Masa, was killed in Europe in 1945. 
He is buried at the San Bruno cemetery near San Francisco. Cosma fought in the 
Marshall Islands, Saipan, Okinawa and the Philippines. He graduated from the military 
intelligence school in 1945. 


The Sakamoto home was burned to the ground when his parents returned from the 
Granada Relocation Center in 1945. There were “No Jap Trade” signs on some of the 
store windows in Loomis. Cos had to scrounge to build another house. In the meantime, 
his parents rented a house from Mr. And Mrs. Otani, neighbors. 
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When they came back to the ranch after World War II, they did not have a car so Cos 
often walked everywhere. Later, a friend, Eric Lund, loaned them a pick-up which was a 
big help to the family. 


Cos and I met at the convention of the Japanese American Citizens League in Salt Lake 
City, Utah in 1948. We went bicycling together. Later, I came out to California, lived 

with my cousin and his family in San Francisco, and went to see Cos in Indio where he 
was working. 


On March 6, 1949, Cos and I were married at the Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples in San Francisco by Dr. Howard Thurman. We were blessed with three sons - 
Emest Karl born August 7, 1950, Kenneth Frank born January 23, 1953, and Kay who 
was born on June 25, 1960. 


When the boys were being toilet trained, Cos was very patient and walked by the 
bathroom many times. When they were ill at night, he always attended to the boy’s 
needs. Over the years, the boys and Dad were very close. They used to like to listen to 
Dad tell about his war experiences. He was in Military Intelligence and was supposed to 
swallow a pill if he was ever captured. 


We disciplined the boys but never had to spank them. We never gave allowances. If they 
needed something, we bought it for them if we could afford it. We never discussed 
money with the boys. There were always a few dollars in the bank. Over the years, I was 
fortunate I did not have to work. As the boys grew older, I worked part-time, drove them 
to and from school and was always home when the boys were home. The only time I had 
a baby sitter was when I had to learn to drive a car just before Ernie started kindergarten 
in 1954. 


We lived with Cos’ parents until Ernie was 8 months old. Cos bought our present home 
on Circle Drive in Loomis in the spring of 1951 on the sly. It was a good thing as 
Grandpa Sakamoto died of a heart attack six months later. Cos’ folks were very good to 
us. When we used to visit Grandma Sakamoto after Grandpa died, she always gave the 
three boys bags of goodies. They were so happy when Ernie was born! When Grandma 
first showed me how to bathe Ernie, I was very nervous. Grandma made flannel nighties 
which were open in the front. They were easy to use on babies. I still remember Cos 
driving the blue Buick with Ernie and his father. We used to go to Uncle Mas’ grave in 
San Bruno when Ernie was a baby. 
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When I was pregnant, Cos bought me maternity clothes and panties. When he worked in 
Lodi, he would bring dresses for me to try on. One was a black dress with a low 
neckline. He said, “I thought this would make you look dashing!” I sent it back. 


He bought many nice gifts forme. One was a little flower pot with a pair of panties in it. 
I still have it. Another gift was a beautiful green, orange and yellow handbag. I still have 
a lovely lavender nightie and negligee which I use on occasion. 


Cos was a wonderful family man. We decided in the early 1960’s that it would be better 
for him to be close to the family so he gave up being a field man for Heggblade- 
Marguleas Company of San Francisco. He earned good money but was gone eight or ten 
months out of each year. He worked in grapes in Lodi, strawberries in Santa Maria, 
apples in Sebastopol, pears in Lake County, etc. It was not a normal life as everything 
stopped when he came home. One time he sent a package home by mail. Ernie and Ken 
were so disappointed when all they got was a pair of undershorts. They wanted a toy. 


Cosma was a charter member of the John A. Stacker Post #775, American Legion. He 
was a charter member and president twice of the Placer County Chapter of the Japanese 
American Citizens League. He received a Life Membership from the Loomis Parent 
Teacher Association in 1965. 


Cosma was associated with the Boy Scouts of America since 1926 and served as adult 
leader, training instructor and cub master. He received the coveted Silver Beaver award 
in 1967. He was also active in the Loomis Lions Club and the American Cancer Society. 
He was treasurer of the Sierra Council on Alcoholism for ten years. 


Cosma became a field representative for Heggblade-Marguleas Company of San 
Francisco, fruit shippers. Later, he worked for the Beckett Manufacturing Company in 
Penryn. 


In 1970, after running against Phillip Shedd, Cos was elected Judge of the Loomis 
Judicial District. He served from 1970-76. He was known as a very fair judge. After he 
retired, he worked part-time as a Traffic Hearing Officer. He enjoyed this very much. He 
finally retired in 1982 when he had to have his second cataract surgery. 


A man was sentenced to jail in Auburn, but said he had to go to San Francisco to take 
care of his daughter. When he returned from his sentence, he had a flat tire on his car and 
was not in very good health so Cos fixed the tire for him. Another time, a defendant was 
not able to drive his car since he did not have a driver’s license. It was noon time so Cos 
bought him a hamburger for his lunch. 
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During his judgeship, he performed many marriages which were happy occasions. He 
married Kenneth, our second son, to Kimberly Broyles on June 5, 1985. Since Ken is a 
fireman, the bride and groom rode on a fire truck to the wedding reception. His two 
brothers, Ernie and Kay, were also in the wedding party. 


At another wedding, the bridesmaid wore a rose colored strapless gown. The little 3 year 
old flower girl had the same kind of gown but it would not stay up. Her mother told her 
“Hold your boobies up” and I gave her a safety pin. 


Cosma passed away on February 15, 1989 after a short illness. The Loomis Friends of 
the Library planted and dedicated a tree on the Library grounds in his memory. We 
remember Dad as a very kind man who was loved by everyone. 


